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being of those more precious metals which the fire
anneals only to purify from dross. The Puritans
themselves understood the crisis this way. Their
commissioners to the Indians were told to manage
the business " with clearness and confidence, so that
no panic, fear, or weakness of mind might appear;
and let them know that the English were resolved to
make war their work, until they enjoyed a firm peace."
Though not the first of Puritan tragedies, either
in its dignity or scope, King Philip's War was per-
haps the gloomiest, and, considering the numbers
involved, the reddest. It was rich in dramatic ele-
ments and situation. From the time of the inter-
view in Taunton Meeting-house, when the Puritans
marched in first, and kept on one side, while the
Indian warriors marched in, not with the martial
tramp of armed men, but with the soft, noiseless
tread of subtle savages, their long hair hanging down
their shoulders, and eyes flashing latent fire, all be-
ing armed, and Philip said, " Was not my father
the friend of the English ? Was not my brother at
peace with them ? Is God angry that there should
be blood on our hatchets, and that the hearth of the
English should be red ? " until the hour when Philip
fell dead in the swamp-mud, and his only son was
doomed to foreign slavery, there arose over the land
a wail; but it was the wail of men and women able
to conquer fate in the name of the Lord of hosts,
and to transmit the treasures of the Puritan civiliza-
tion, unimpaired, though, as it were, from their fireless
hearthstones where they lay slain, and from wherestubble, or a.as may be fit for their needful use or refresh-
